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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN BRONZES 


Sculpture in bronze is attracting an increasing number of 
admirers. The value of a small bronze as an element of decora- 
tion in the home, or of a larger bronze as a fountain or garden 
piece, is acknowledged by the collector and every lover of 
beautiful things. 

And as the field has widened in which such bronzes have been 
effectively used, the excellence of the sculptor’s productions 
has increased until we have now a large number of contempo- 
rary American artists who are producing work of real quality. 
Just as in Italy in the Renaissance, as in France, the best 
artists did not disdain to fashion works of smaller size suitable 
for the salon, library or study; and just as then, the demand 
has created a supply of fine things. 

Cleveland as a city is peculiarly rich in examples of American 
bronze. There are many beautiful pieces in the gardens 
scattered about the city which it was not feasible‘to move from 
their permanent settings for a short exhibition, but the kindness 
of many friends of the Museum has made it possible to bring 
together a loan collection of remarkable quality from the 
smaller pieces used as house decoration. These examples have 
been arranged for the month of November and the first week 
of December in Gallery VII, which is devoted entirely to 
bronzes; other pieces have been employed, where effective, in 
Galleries VI, VIII, IX, X and in the Rotunda. 

In the center of the north wall of Gallery VII, the eye is 
immediately attracted by the “Amor Caritas” of Augustus 
St. Gaudens, lent by Mrs. Henry A. Everett. It is a reduction 
of the original, but in this size it does not fail to carry its 
message. Interesting as an excellent example of St. Gaudens’s 
work, it is representative of one of the finest spirits in the field 
of American sculpture. When St. Gaudens died in 1907, the new 
movement in American sculpture was well under way. He had 
done much to direct and foster it. 

There are six examples of the work of Frederick MacMonnies, 
St. Gaudens’s most gifted pupil, who in certain fields out- 
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stripped his master: the “Bacchante,” which has recently been 
presented to the Museum by a friend of Mr. MacMonnies, 
through the kindness of Miss Myrta L. Jones; the “‘William 
Shakespeare,” lent by Judge Willis Vickery; the small “Pan,” 
loaned by Mrs. Henry A. Everett; and the “Diana,” the “Boy 
with the Crane,” and “The Piping Pan,” loaned by George E. 
Gage. “The Piping Pan” will always rank as one of the most 
joyful expressions of youth in the entire field of sculpture. Play- 
ing on his pipe, music invokes the spirit of the water which, 
spurting from the mouths of the dolphins about his feet, rises 
and falls in cadenced measure to the voice of his harmonies. 
Three excellent examples of Isadore Konti’s work are loaned 
by Salmon P. Halle: “Illusion,” “Music,” “Pan and Cupid.” 
The older school is again represented in the fine Indian 
figures by Phimister Proctor, loaned by W. P. Palmer and 
F. E. Drake, and “The Scout,” by Cyrus E. Dallin, loaned by 
Mr. and Mrs. George F. Scofield. It is peculiarly appropriate 
that American artists should have found inspiration for their 
work in the Indian, and these figures immortalize for all times 
the aboriginal inhabitant of America. James Fraser has brought 
the same message, and the “End of the Trail,” loaned by F. 
E. Drake and shown in Gallery IX, will be remembered by 
all who saw the original at the San Francisco Exhibition. 
Animal sculpture is of enduring interest whether it be of the 
jungle beast or domestic pet. The studies of Anna Hyatt, 
Arthur Putnam, C. C. Rumsey, and James Fraser, are expres- 
sive of this movement in the work of the younger generation. 
Anna Hyatt’s “Stretching Tiger,” loaned by Elton Hoyt II, or 
the “Reaching Puma,” by Arthur Putnam, loaned by Mrs. 
Fayette Brown, are fine examples of this realistic art. But 
perhaps most striking are the two Fire Dogs, by C. C. Rumsey, 
loaned by Mrs. Henry A. Everett. They sit on guard, looking 
out on the world with the singularly knowing look which one 
often surprises in the eye of a faithful family hound. There are 
other delightful animal studies: an irresistible puppy, “Snuff,” 
by Laura Gardin, loaned by Mrs. Henry A. Everett; two 
Scotch terriers loaned by Mrs. W. G. Pollock; “In the Wind,” 
by Fraser, loaned by Elton Hoyt II; and two fine Anna Hyatt 
—Mr. Salmon P. Halle’s “Reaching Panther,” and “Wind- 
Blown Horses,” loaned by Mrs. Henry Arnott Chisholm. There 
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are other examples of James Fraser’s work besides the animal 
subjects: a vibrant head of “Theodore Roosevelt,” loaned by 
Ralph King, and two women’s heads, “Melisande” and 
“Priscilla,” loaned by Elton Hoyt II and Frederic S. Porter. 
F. E. Drury has loaned a study of a girl by Landi; Mrs. 
Price McKinney, “The Dancer,” by Paul Troubetskoy, a 
brilliant figure poised in the moment of the dance; and 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., two pendant figures by Weiman, “Ris- 
ing Sun” and “Descending Night.” In the latter the lines of 
the drooping figure, barely sustained by its outstretched wings, 
are full of subtle suggestion. 

The work of American women artists is one of the inter- 
esting and remarkable features in this new development of 
sculpture. Anna Hyatt has reached complete self-expression 
in her fine animal studies, but she is not alone in the field. 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh in her finely sensitized rendition of 
“Mother and Child,” loaned by Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Dalton, 
or in “The Minuet” and “Goodnight,” loaned anonymously, 
has revealed her distinct personality. And one cannot fail to 
notice Nancy Coonsman with the finely felt “Head of a Girl,” 
or Laura Gardin in the puppy “Snuff,” or Edith Parson’s 
fascinating studies of child-life, the “Turtle Baby” fountain 
loaned by Mrs. Henry A. Everett and the “Duck Baby” loaned 
by Frederic S. Porter. Perhaps no such irresistibly lovable 
children have ever been modeled. They smile up at you with a 
good humor that never fails. There is in them the age-long 
spirit of childhood. 

Malvina Hoffman, also, has done remarkable work. There 
is not a more consistent piece in the whole exhibition than the 
“Faun and Panther Cub” loaned by Mrs. Price McKinney. 
The Faun holds the Cub, temptingly dangling a bunch of 
grapes above its head. The body of the Faun turns with a 
movement of singular grace, the rhythmic line of the legs and 
torso accenting the graceful sweep of the arm which holds the 
grapes aloft. Vine leaves cluster and twine across the body. 
There is a peculiarly poetic feeling which recalls the lines of 
Swinburne in the great first chorus of “Atalanta in Calydon”’: 


“The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare.” 
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The artist has caught the supreme moment of exaltation. 
It is pagan art, but art invested with all the poetry that still 
clings to the pagan world of Greece and Rome. It is the same 
feeling which invests the graceful fountain figure, the work of 
Jessica McMurray, loaned by Mrs. Henry A. Everett and 
exhibited in Gallery X. 

One of the younger sculptors of America has caught this 
pagan spirit. He has conscientiously sought his motif and 
material in the details of archaic art, be it Grecian, Roman, 
Chinese, Aztec or Assyrian. He has brought to his task a fine 
workmanship, a sound knowledge of anatomy, an unerring 
sense of design and decoration. He has been criticized for con- 
scious imitation, for affected stylicisms, but nevertheless he 
has fused his material into a whole of astonishing effectiveness. 
The Museum is fortunate in owning one of the finest examples 
of Paul Manship’s work, “The Dancer and Gazelles.” This is 
now on exhibition in Gallery VII with three other pieces which 
are loaned to the Museum: “Flight by Night,” belonging to 
Ralph King; W. G. Mather’s “Indian Archer”; and “Salome,” 
loaned by Mrs. Harry Coulby. “Flight by Night” has been 
in the Museum for some time. It is a work of great effective- 
ness, the splendid line of the drapery suggesting the silver 
crescent of the new moon. “The Kneeling Indian,” with bow 
spent, watching the flight of his arrow, is again a peculiarly 
expressive work. In this the very faults of Manship in the eyes 
of his detractors, his deliberate archaisms, have contributed to 
give a picture of the red man which many a purely realistic 
artist has failed to obtain. Manship has been conscious of the 
fact that all really great sculpture is architectonic. The “Sa- 
lome’”’ well illustrates this. There is the bold zigzag of the figure 
with which the folds of drapery contrast in subtle nuance of line 
and movement, the whole resulting in a composition of striking 
power. The figure of Salome, gorgeously bedecked with jewels 
of eastern splendor, is thoroughly oriental in feeling. Manship 
by his very technical methods has succeeded again in giving 
one of the most consistent renditions of an idea in the realm of 
modern sculpture. W.M.M. 
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EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


The place which a museum of art assumes in the community is 
frequently judged by the serious attitude which the local press 
takes toward the museum and its activities. 

For this reason it seems justifiable to reprint below five 
editorials which have appeared during 1919 in three local 
papers and to express regret that we cannot include with these 
similar editorials from every other daily and weekly paper 
published in the city. 

MUSIC AND ART 
(The Cleveland Leader, May 4, 1919) 
A few days will bring to an end, for this season, the experiment which 
The Cleveland Museum of Art has been making in demonstrating the 
fitness and the advantages of establishing close relations between art 
and music in such a cultural center. It has been a test full of interest 
for lovers of both of these beautiful and inspiring forms of expression 
of the best that human nature knows and feels. 

Some conditions, notably the epidemic of influenza which forced 
the closing of the Museum for several weeks, have been extremely 
adverse, and the war has constantly interfered with the normal cur- 
rent of American life. Neither art nor music has had a fair chance to 
demonstrate its full power for good in such a cosmopolitan city as 
Cleveland, with its much-mixed population and its manifold traditions 
and habits of normal life. 

But enough has been accomplished to prove that music finds a very 
suitable home in an art museum, and to show that art is enriched and 
stimulated by good music in one of its shrines. Both appeal to the 
finest and most exquisite sensibilities and the most poetic aspirations 
in human nature, and when they are brought together in a noble 
building, under the most favorable circumstances, each promotes the 
growth and increases the vitality of the other. 

It is not without reason that critics of music often talk and write in 
terms of color. It is not for nothing that masters of art often use 
musical phraseology in describing pictures and other creations of art. 
The two are sister children of civilization, flowering in beauty together, 
and the more closely they are kept in touch and the more constantly 
they are interwoven in the life of this community the better each will 
serve the general welfare. 

A SIGNIFICANT EXHIBITION 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 28, 1919) 
In the first annual exhibition of work by Cleveland artists and crafts- 
men now in progress at the Museum of Art, those who read the signs 
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of the times may discern one of the most significant events in which 
the Cleveland public has ever been invited to share. 

That the public delights in the quality and diversity of the objects 
shown is proved by the attendance, which has run to nearly 8,000 on 
a Sunday, and by repeated requests for an extension of the duration 
of the exhibition, which was originally planned for May only. The 
Museum now announces that the display in its entirety, including 
paintings, sculpture, and choice handiwork in more than thirty 
departments, will be continued through June 29. 

This means that Cleveland men and women, whose talents are 
dedicated to the production of beauty, will have another month to 
send out their message from the white marble treasure-house in Wade 
Park. 

The message is twofold. It is based on the ancient law of supply 
and demand. The war, by its very horror, has waked the souls of men 
everywhere to the need of beauty as a relief from such frightful 
realities. As never before the quest for the ideal in art has been 
quickened. Paintings, etchings, bronzes, beautiful fabrics, jeweled 
ornaments, artistic furnishings down to the commonest articles of 
everyday use, are being sought for with new eagerness. In music, 
poetry and the drama, the same quickening is felt. 

But this same war has taken the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
artists and skilled craftsmen. Europe, whence America has always 
drawn her best designers and workmen, has buried most of her 
creative skill. Here in America, where the new leaven is working most 
rapidly, we must train our own boys and girls to take the places of 
those from the ranks of art who laid down their lives because they saw 
that real beauty was impossible without freedom. 

American art museums and art schools are broadening their facili- 
ties to meet this new need. The splendid showing made in the present 
exhibition is only the first chapter of what the story of Cleveland art 
will be if proper encouragement is given to local talent. 


ART DRAWS A MILLION 

(The Cleveland News, October 29, 1919) 
The Cleveland Museum of Art opened its doors in June, 1916. Last 
week it reached its first million admissions. In three years and about 
four and one-half months the turnstiles have recorded the coming of 
as many people as there are in Cleveland and the suburbs which are 
just outside of the city limits. 

Of course this imposing total has been attained by letting some 
persons in a great many times and others less frequently. It is certain 
that the number of separate individuals who have entered the doors 
of the Museum is only a comparatively small fraction of a million. 
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And not all have been Clevelanders or residents of Greater Cleveland. 
Many have been visitors to the city, some of them from distant parts 
of the country and from foreign lands. 

But the fact that admissions to the Museum have averaged nearly 
300,000 a year shows how wide and strong the appeal of the arts has 
proved. “The arts” not “art,” because when one is writing about a 
museum of art the natural understanding of “art” is too narrow to 
include music, and music has drawn a good many visitors to the 
beautiful building in Wade Park. 

Lectures have counted heavily, too, in the attendance, but they 
have been on subjects which are eminently artistic, in a broad sense. 
They have dealt with painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and 
kindred themes, all pertaining to the world of art. How they can draw 
the public is shown by the fact that last Wednesday more than 1,200 
admissions were registered in the evening. At least 1,100 must have 
gone with the expectation and purpose of hearing Henry Turner 
Bailey, dean of The Cleveland School of Art, talk about “Picturesque 
Cleveland.” 

In fact the records made in the lectures hall of the Museum furnish 
striking evidence of the scope and value of its work. The hundreds of 
thousands who have found pleasure and instruction in that pretty 
little auditorium have represented a very wide range of interests, and 
they have come from all parts of the city, all classes and many 
nationalities. They have proved that the Museum of Art is a truly 
popular and most catholic institution. Its service to the people of 
Cleveland is very wide. 

But not yet as wide as it ought to be, or as it assuredly will be when 
the nature of its work and the variety and quality of its work and its 
attraction become better understood. The Museum is not yet working 
up to its full capacity, and when the public attests greatly increased 
desire for its contributions to the beauty, charm and value of life in 
Cleveland, means can be found to enlarge its resources and expand 
its work. 

A POPULAR MUSEUM 
(The Cleveland Leader, October 12, 1919) 
By the end of this month, unless recent records prove deceptive, the 
total attendance at the Museum of Art will pass the million mark. 
It has been open about three years. 

That means an average of nearly 1,000 visitors a day, seven days 
in the week, through all seasons, year in and year out. It is enough to 
prove that the call of the fine arts is heard by a multitude of people 
in Cleveland and the suburbs of this city. Visitors from more distant 
places have counted comparatively little in the records at the doors. 
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But there will be much bigger figures in the years close at hand. 
The Museum is affording opportunities for those who love art and 
understand it, in some measure, to gratify their desire for beauty, but 
it is also doing a more creative work by teaching the value, the charm 
and the peace of art to thousands who would otherwise have gone 
through life unconscious of its rich treasures. 

In that manner a wider and ever-expanding patronage is being 
insured for the future. In that way the Museum is enlarging its sphere 
of usefulness as it increases its attractions and amplifies its service to 
those who already know and value its work in the highest realm of 
civic life and growth. 

EDUCATIONAL 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer, November §, 1919) 

More than a million people have visited the Cleveland Museum of 
Art since the opening of its doors in June, 1916. The million mark was 
passed on a recent Saturday, and the incident is significant. It marks 
the success of an institution which is contributing generously to the 
life and spirit of this city, the influence of which is entering into 
thousands of lives and will be felt long after the present generation of 
Clevelanders has passed. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the Museum of Art is an educational 
factor of large moment in this community; that there is going on in 
the classic structure in Wade Park activities whose scope and char- 
acter entitle them to be numbered among the most constructive 
instrumentalities the city possesses. How the people of Cleveland are 
responding to these helpful influences is indicated by the constantly 
increasing attendance. 

As an example of what the Museum is doing for the community, 
attention is called to a course of free illustrated lectures now being 
given there. These lectures, beginning in October, are to run through 
May, affording a means of popular instruction in a variety of subjects 
interesting to average people and important to their understanding. 
The local school authorities appreciate the services the Museum is 
performing through these activities as a part of the educational 
machinery of the community. 

It is well occasionally to have these matters brought to public 
attention lest some forget an institution which has made a place for 
itself in Cleveland and is expanding in usefulness as the months pass. 
These activities merit public support and, it is pleasant to note, are 
receiving it in generous measure. 
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LECTURES 

Booklets giving full particulars regarding the five courses of 
lectures and other events to be offered at the Museum this 
season were distributed early in October, an edition of twelve 
thousand being prepared to insure wide circulation. Each 
course was started with fine audiences, it being occasionally 
necessary to repeat a lecture, in which event the lecturer com- 
mences as soon as the hall is filled and repeats the talk at nine- 
fifteen if a sufficient audience is waiting. The circular has al- 
ready been mailed to all members, but additional copies will 
be supplied upon request. 


EXHIBITIONS 

The important exhibition of etchings by Zorn and Cameron 
continued through November twelfth in Gallery IX. About one 
hundred and fifty etchings by Zorn were included, as many as 
six impressions of a single subject being shown in several 
instances, thus affording a rare opportunity to compare indi- 
vidual prints. When it is remembered that every one of these 
etchings is owned in Cleveland the size of the exhibit seems all 
the more remarkable. 

The Henry Golden Dearth Memorial Exhibition opened in 
Galleries IX and X on November fifteenth and remains through 
December fifteenth. It is a notable showing of the entire range 
of the work of this gifted American painter. 

The exhibit of paintings by Henry G. Keller closed on 
November fourteenth and the group of paintings has started 
on its tour of other museums. “The Ford” was purchased by 
Mr. J. H. Wade and presented to the Museum, but will not be 
available for exhibition until the circuit closes in the spring 
of 1921. 

In Gallery XI were shown during November paintings by 
Abbott H. Thayer, Gerald H. Thayer and others, illustrating 
protective coloring in nature. These attracted wide attention, 
the exhibit being extended in response to requests from the Boy 
Scout authorities and others. 

In Gallery VII, with additions in adjoining galleries, there has 
been arranged an interesting and important collection of small 
bronzes by American sculptors, all being lent by Cleveland 
owners. These will remain on view through December seventh, 
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and well repay a special visit to the Museum. They will be 
followed by a collection of paintings of gardens by Mabel Key. 

During November, Gallery XIV (Japanese art) was re- 
arranged to show effectively another series of exhibits in the 
Japanese collections, and on November twenty-second the 
Chinese Gallery (XIII) was reopened, showing a new installa- 
tion, including some very important pieces of jade recently 
acquired by Mr. Worcester R. Warner and lent to the Museum 
during his absence in California. 

One of the most important exhibits of the winter will be 
opened about December twentieth. This will be an exhibition 
of Oriental rugs which will be shown in Galleries IX, X, XI, 
XII, and XIII and will include about one hundred of the finest 
rugs obtainable from collectors in St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, and New York. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 

The increasing use of the Children’s Room makes it important 
that friends be found who will consider it a privilege to assist 
in carrying out the plans for making this one of the most inter- 
esting and useful rooms in the Museum. The regular budget 
does not provide sufficient funds to do all that should be done 
promptly, but the need is real and the opportunity for service 
inspiring. If any reader is interested to help make dreams come 
true either Mr. Whiting or Mrs. Dunn will be happy to tell 
what the opportunities are and how wide a range of sums can 
be put to immediate good use. 

The following are a few urgent needs: 

1. Books on folk-lore, the myths and hero-tales, especially 

those illustrated by the best artists. 

2. Good maps of all countries. 

3. Photographs and postcards of beautiful scenes and places. 

4. Stereoscopes and good stereoscopic views. 


MEMBERSHIP 
During the period of the war it seemed unwise to make any 
special effort to secure new members, but now that normal 
conditions are returning it is planned to renew the effort to 
secure for the Museum a much more general support through- 
out the community. The list below shows that several hundred 
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annual memberships have been cancelled during the past two 
years, and unfortunately there are others still in arrears who 
must be dropped soon if their dues are not paid. 

The wide scope of the Museum’s activities seems to justify 
a supporting membership of at least ten thousand people in 
this great city. The increase in the cost of operating, due mainly 
to increased cost of materials and labor and partly to the 
growing demands made upon the Museum in all its activities, 
makes it imperative that the income of the Museum be largely 
increased if the work it has inaugurated so successfully is to be 
carried forward without curtailment. 

An appeal is made to every member to pay any dues now in 
arrears (thus avoiding further expense in collecting) and to 
speak to friends about the work of the Museum and its need of 
new members. Send to the Membership Secretary the names of 
those who should be interested. If every present member will 
secure for the Museum two new members the work will be well 
started and the success of the campaign assured. 

In additon to eighty-seven new Annual Members the follow- 
ing members have been elected since the last list was published: 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Greene, Mrs. Edward B. 


FELLOW 
Perkins, Douglas 
LIFE 
Johnson, Thomas L. Tower, Mrs. Olin F. 
Perkins, Mrs. Jacob B. Tracy, Mrs. J. J. 
Perkins, Mary Witt Treadway, Francis W. 
Schneider, Charles S. Wason, Mrs. Charles W. 
Scovil, Samuel Watkins, Fred E. 
SUSTAINING 
Brooks, Mrs. Stephen E. Quinby, Mrs. W. H. 
The present membership stands as follows: 

Annual Members 1407 

Sustaining Members 18 

Life Members 448 

Fellows 93 

Fellows for Life 18 

Fellows in Perpetuity 

Honorary Fellows 16 

Benefactors 6 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


OBJECT 

20 specimens of ornamental nail-heads, post- 
terminals, etc., French 

I spinning-wheel and 2 reels, American 

1 complete set of Columbian stamped envelopes 
(Educational) 

18 costume dolls, Korean; 1 stuffed beaver, and 
collection of 30 models representing the cus- 
toms of China (Educational) 


3 helmets, German (Educational) 


1 butterfly mounted on glass (Educational) 

1 suit of armor, Japanese 

I painting: portrait of John Browne, by Joseph 
Blackburn, American 


1 model of full-rigged ship (Educational) 

109 specimens of lace and photographs, Spanish 

1 lithograph, by Sargent; 7 etchings: 1 by 
Zuloaga, 2 by Manet, 4 by Heintzelman 


11 peasant head-dresses and 4 pieces of 
eighteenth-century brocade, European 

1 plaster mold of Penton Medal; obverse and 
reverse (Educational) 

1 framed tapestry apparel from a church vest- 
ment, French, sixteenth century; four panels 
of embroidery from church vestment, four- 
teenth to seventeenth century; collection of 
15 pieces of colonial silver: 1 mug, 1 tankard, 
1 sugar-bowl, 3 cream-pitchers, 2 beakers, 3 
sugar-tongs and 4 teaspoons; I painting 
in tempera, The Ford, by Henry G. Keller, 
American 


ERRATA 


SOURCE 


Dudley P. Allen Fund 
W. E. Ambler 


Charles E. Brooks 


Purchased by Educational 
Purchase Fund 

The Central Liberty Loan 
Committee 

Mrs. Mary E. Cook 

A. Edmund Hanson 


The John Huntington Col- 
lection 

George S. Green 

Myrta Leonora Jones 


Ralph King (to be added to 
the Keppel Memorial) 


Max Littwitz 


Steven Rebeck 


J. H. Wade 


The following errors occurred in the Bulletin for September- 
October, 1919: On page 123, line 31, the name “Kueller” should 
be “Kneller.” On page 130, line 15, “1750” should be “1760.” 
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lars are given in a circular which may be had on 
request. 

ADMISSION 
The Museum is open daily from g a.m. to § p.m. 
except as follows: 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members and holders of 
complimentary tickets. 

Children of school age are admitted free at all 
times, but if under seven years of age must be 
accompanied by an adult. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors in any way that is possible, but their 
many duties make it advisable that appoint- 
ments for conferences or gallery assistance be 
arranged in advance. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups or organizations discussing art subjects 
or who may wish to study the Museum collec- 
tions. Engagements for such meetings should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 

WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, bulletins, 
etc., which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 60 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
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